














In the Summer, 1976, Navy Civil 
Engineer, we resurrected a feature 
of years past — The Seabee 
Journal. This feature was generally 
well received and will hopefully 
become a regular feature in the 
future. There was one slight 
problem with the Journal, however. 
Neglected were the Construction 
Battalion Units. These Seabees 
are assigned to naval installations 
and work on projects relating to 
the welfare and morale of all sailors. 
They don’t get sent to the glamour 
spots — like Spain or Italy — nor 
do they deploy to little tropical 
atolls in the middle of the Indian 
Ocean. But their work is varied and 
important — as readers of the lead 
story this time will note. To make 
up — sort of — for not being 
included in the Seabee Journal, 
the Construction Battalion Units got 
the lead position in this issue. We 
trust their work will be featured 
prominently in the next Seabee 
Journal. 
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Desperate? — There is a way to get those 
urgent facilities built, as long as they are not 
too expensive; and providing you can 
convince the money people you really need 
that Urgent Minor Construction. Read all 
about it starting on pg. 14. 











Dredgeful! — Environmental concerns are 
coming to the fore with Navy dredging. Read 
all about the environmental aspects of 
dredging on pg. 21. 
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Bethesda — The National Naval Medical 
Center is on the way up. Read all about it 
beginning on pg. 28. 
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CONSTRUCTION BAT 








Construction Battalion Units are 
relatively new to the Navy scene — 
the first one was formed at Great 
Lakes in December, 1969 — 
although the DoD Instruction 
authorizing Seabees ashore to work 
on projects relating to fleet welfare 
and morale dates to 1952! 

What prompted this sudden 
interes: in CBU’s was an awareness 
that the quality of Navy life ashore 
had a major impact on retention: 





sailors assured of good quarters 
and other facilities for themselves 
and their dependents were far 
more likely to reenlist than those 
dissatisfied with their lot. 

Seabee skills and self-help labor 
seemed the answer to the problem of 
providing those needed good facilit- 
ies. Seabees could be assigned to 
platoon-sized units at shore 
installations and guide unskilled 
sailors building facilities to upgrade 





the quality of Navy life. 

Originally, 13 CBU’s were 
authorized. These also filled a- 
critical need for Seabee shore 
billets. Since 1969, some units have 
been disestablished and others have 
been formed. Today there are 14 
units active throughout the United 
States. 

Here, then, is a brief synopsis of 
what some of those units are doing. 








CBU-401: A personal touch for personal services 


The Seabees of Construction 
Battalion Unit Four Zero One 
(CBU-401 have completed a major 
rehabilitation of the Navy Exchange 
basement at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Center. There is inade- 
quate self-help for projects and the 
main source of personnel is the 
Transient Personnel Unit at Great 
Lakes. These self-helpers may be on 
the job only one to ten days so they 
generally do unskilled work. 


This left the Seabees more time to 
work in their ratings. The main time 





GETTING FRAMED — Before renovation 
could really get underway, framing for new 
walls had to be installed. Builder crews set 
up metal frames to support walls in the Great 
Lakes Exchange basement 





consumer was lack of experience 
with newer construction materials 
and environmental control systems. 


The project manager, SWI 
Samuel Beatty, and project super- 
visor, BU2 Marlin Schrager 
coordinated the crews. They notified 
the Navy Exchange of material 
needs which were then staged from 
the Exchange’s warehouse to the 
project as needed. To meet a late 
January completion date, crews 
from other CBU-401 projects 
were moved to the NEX base- 
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* Great Lakes, lil. 
ment. Builder crews were assigned 
night shifts to limit people working 
in the same area and to maintain 
the 24 hour fire watch required 
when welding and soldering torches 
are used. 

To maintain continuity, a CPM 
was a valuable aid ensuring all work 
was done. With the help of the 
command’s EAs, the project man- 
ager used NEX representatives and 
PWC Great Lakes engineers to 
solve design problems. 


The UTs installed a new fire 
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‘When the only person you can count on 
for help with a problem is yourself, self- 
help ts the only answer!"’. . . 








system. A major concern was 
moving the existing sprinkler system 
out of the way of the new system 
without damaging or disconnecting 
it until they were ready to switch 
over to the new system. Testing the 
new system and stopping the leaks 
proved to be a time-consuming job. 
All switchovers from existing to 
new had to be scheduled so as not to 
interfere with normal Exchange 
operations. 


PIPED IN— An apprentice utilitiesman 
installs piping and checks sprinklers for the 
new exchange. The sprinkler system was 
a problem. The exchange operated normally 
during renovation and the sprinklers had to 
be operational while the store was open. 
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Copper plumbing for the heating 
and water system required soldered 
joints. This meant a 24-hour fire 
watch. 


The UTs, under UT2 Paul 
Williams, formed three crews and 
worked eight hour shifts around the 
clock. 

The BUs installed about 1,000 
linear feet of metal stud walls. One 
crew built stud walls and applied 
furring strips on the concrete walls 
in preparation for the gypsum wall- 
board. The Barber Shop was 
partitioned into twelve stalls with 
wooden spindle dividers mounted in 
the partitions. 

Exterior work on the project was 
a race with winter weather. The 
BUs installed a combination 
handicap ramp and stairs for the 
exterior entrance to the basement. 
This required eight individual 
placements that totaled 50 cubic 
yards of concrete for the finished 
product. Placing the retaining wall 


required a crane and bucket, a new 
experience for most of the crew. 


Rain fell while the trench for 
installation of the ramp storm drain 
was being excavated. To get the 
storm drain in before the trench 
collapsed, the entire UT crew 
worked all one night in the cold, 
rainy weather. 


Steelworkers aided the builders 
with rebar installation for the ramp 
and stairs. SW3 Mark Eslinger and 
his crew installed the ductwork for 
the heating system and the canopy 
and handrails for the ramp. As of 
Nov. 30, 1976, CBU-401 had worked 
1,983 mandays with 647 self-help 
mandays on the estimated $97,000 
project. Although the near future 
holds a drastic loss of CBU-401 
personnel, timely completion is still 
anticipated in the basement of the 
Navy Exchange on the Naval 
Training Center, Great Lakes, 
Illinois. 


CBU-402: Working ona 
marina is a real ‘blast’ 


Construction Battalion Units play 
a significant role at shore stations. 
Not only do they provide skilled 
manpower to assist local commands 
in support of habitability, welfare 
and recreation projects, but unit 
personnel also have many skills not 
normally found at shore stations. 
Such was the case when CBU-402 
was asked to demolish a 30-by-30- 
foot reinforced concrete bridge span 
and to increase the depth and 


© Pensacola, Fla. 


width of a pleasure boat channel for 
the recreation department at NAS 
Pensacola. 

Dredging would be relatively easy 
and the NAS Facilities Management 
Officer had earlier requested a 
dredging permit from Florida via 
the Army Corps of Engineers. The 
only question was how the 30-foot- 
span would be removed. A review of 
drawings and an on-site inspection 
revealed a relatively long closure 
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of the marina channel, which served 
some 250 patrons a day, would be 
required if jackhammers, wrecking 
ball and oxyacetelene cutting rigs 
were used. 

This was considered unsatis- 
factory but unavoidable until some- 
one suggested explosives. A quick 
review of CBU-402’s PRCP printout 
revealed that we did, indeed, have 
a qualified blaster assigned. 

Now that explosives were con- 
templated, authorization to buy, 
store, and use them was required 
from the CO Naval Air Station 
Pensacola (NASP). Before request- 
ing his authorization, in-depth 
planning and coordination were 
required. The blaster took measure- 
ments and made drawings showing 
size and location of charges to cut 
the span into 4 sections which could 
easily and quickly be removed with 
a crane. Coordination was also 
required as the flight pattern for 
station aircraft, an inland waterway 
used by commercial shipping, a fuel 
pier and the main highway to the 
west gate were all within the safety 
radius. 

To ensure all aspects were covered 
and to present a complete package 
to the CO NASP for his approval, 
the standard Op Order presently in 
use by the naval construction forces 
was used. Approval was granted in 
mid-April and May 4 was set for 
detonation. 

The NAS Weapons Department 
transported the 205 Ibs. of explo- 
sives, caps, etc., from Panama City 
May 4. The Coast Guard issued a 
notice to mariners and patrolled 
the inland waterway, NAS launched 
a helo and had a portable control 
tower at our disposal and the base 
police stopped traffic. 

At 1215 on May 4, right on 
schedule, ‘fire in the hole’’ was 
signaled and the explosives deto- 
nated. With a tremendous roar and 
a sigh of relief the span, now cut 
into four sections, dropped into 
the channel. 

After cutting rebar, the sections 
were lifted and dredging of the 
channel using the drag line and 
clam shell began. The marina was 
once again open for business as 
usual but now was able to accom- 
modate deeper draft and higher 
sail pleasure craft. Another project 
was completed to the satisfaction 
of all. 
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CBU-404: The whole spectrum of tasks 
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GAMUT — CBU activities encompass all manner of tasks, from 
clean-up after a tornado (above) to building a pistol range at NAS 
Memphis (right). Scrap metal created by tornado was collected and 


sold to help pay medical bills of one boy injured in storm. 


A Construction Battalion Unit’s 
(CBU) work is varied and covers all 
aspects of construction, providing 
training for all Seabee ratings. 
When a project is accepted by a 
CBU, the initial phase of design and 
drawing is completed by the EAs. 

After approval by the customer, a 
material take-off is made. All work 
is accomplished by personnel 
assigned to the CBU. Final inspec- 
tion of projects for acceptance is 
made by the OICC and the customer. 
This type of operation provides 
valuable training for all personnel 
but especially for EAs and SKs in 
independent operation. 

The most prominent project 
completed by CBU-404 requiring 
the expertise of all Seabee ratings 
was the NAS Memphis Pistol 
Range. 

The project involved raising the 
front berm from an existing height 
of 12 feet to 18 feet and building 
two 50-foot by 18-foot berms. The 
berms required hauling, placement, 
and compacting some 1,700 cubic 
yards of fill. A shooters’ shed 
measuring 90-feet by 20-feet was 
built on a concrete slab. Twenty 
shooter stalls were provided. 

Construction of the shooters’ shed 
called for a two-ply built-up roof. 
This provided excellent training. 
Target placement called for con- 
struction of 20 turning targets at 
the 15-yard line. Health and safety 
considerations were included in the 
project. Ground and air baffles were 
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built to reduce noise and prevent 
stray rounds from leaving the range 
area. 

CBUs are involved with com- 
munity projects when specified 
criteria is met and manpower is 
available. Of vital interest is the 
specific tasking of CBUs as the 
prime element in disaster readiness. 
In November, 1974, a tornado 
slammed into a trailer park in 


some 20 men and their equipment 
to do clean-up. Some 70 mobile 
homes were destroyed. 

The area was cleaned and all 
trash hauled away in ten days. 
Large metal scraps were salvaged 
and sold to raise money to aid a boy 
injured in the tornado. Some $500 
was raised to help his parents meet 
medical expenses. 


CBU-405: ‘Kid stuff’ can be 
a rewarding type Of WOFrK |... ocean 


The Navy’s Self-Help Program for 
Improving Shore Support Facilities 
usually includes an array of altera- 
tion, rehabilitation and repair 
projects with some limited new 
construction, which are of no 
particular architectural interest. 
Although this type of construction 
does provide CBUs with a variety of 
work, it does not provide the satis- 
faction building a quality facility 
from the ground up our counterparts 
in the housing industry have long 
enjoyed. 

However, CBU-405 was recently 
given a most fulfilling opportunity 
to show off its construction talent in 
the completion of a 2,600 square 
foot Child Waiting Center at the 
Navy Regional Medical Center at 
Camp Pendleton. 

Although the hospital building 
itself is a thoroughly modern and 


impressive treatment center, the 
space devoted to the previous child 
care center was inadequate for the 
use it received. 

Because of Camp Pendleton’s 
size, mothers receiving outpatient 
care at the medical center bring 
their small children with them. 
Unfortunately, the nursery was so 
small that one child crying would 
invariably precipitate the crying of 
others, leading to an unbearable 
decibel level of noise. 

The solution, of course, seemed 
to be to build a simple structure 
next to the hospital. At this point, 
self-help construction under the 
guidance of CBU-405 was the 
obvious means of accomplishment. 

However, as the design was 
contracted out to a reputable A&E, 
the scope of the project changed 
considerably as aesthetics entered 
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KID STUFF — Exterior of the Child Waiting 
Center built by CBU-405 (right) with Camp 
Pendieton’s hospital in the background; 
above is the interior 


into the picture; and glad the 
Seabees were that they did! 


The final design was a marvelous 
architectural accomplishment; a 
building employing intersecting 
roof lines with exposed timbers. 
Accenting the exterior is diagonal 
redwood siding with over 600 square 
feet of solar bronzed plate glass. 
The floor plan consists of five major 
rooms based on a functional 
separation of the small infants and 
the children over age one, yet 
allowing easy access by the volunteer 
workers; an infant area, diaper 
room, play room, office and 
kitchen. 


Also, restroom facilities built 
especially for small children were 


CBU-407: Upgrading a Navy Exchange 
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SELF-HELP — One CBU-407 member 
installs shelving as part of a project to 
convert NAS Corpus Christi's TV Shop into 
a Personalized Services Center 
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incorporated into the design. 
Extensive landscaping with a 
wooden stake fence adds further to 
the new facility. 


CBU-40S undertook this project 
with great zeal, spending almost 
1,200 CBU mandays and some 500 
mandays of self-help labor for a 
total material cost of less than 
$50,000. 


Work involved all trades: EOs 
undertaking site preparation and 
landscaping; BUs accomplishing 
the majority of work in the concrete, 
carpentry, roofing, and drywall 
areas; CEs installing the basic 
electrical, telephone and fire 
detection and alarm system; UTs 
performing the usual plumbing and 


Hurricane Celia virtually 
destroyed much of Naval Air 
Station Corpus Christi, Texas, in 
1970. Detachments from NMCB-74 
and later NMCB-71 were sent to 
help restore the NAS to operations. 
Remaining personnel from these 
units were commissioned as CBU 
407 on Oct. 20, 1970. 

Their mission was, and still is, 
to provide construction skills to 
NAS and to augment the NCF in 
times of national emergency or 
natural disaster. CBU-407, in the 
years since its inception, has had 
many tasks from construction of 
a trailer park for the victims of 
Celia to complete renovation of 
twenty-four units of substandard 
housing for a Navy Lodge Facility. 

CBU-407’s most recent project 
is conversion of a Navy Exchange 
TV repair shop to a larger, more 
modern Personalized Services 
Center. 


heating chores with the inclusion 
of a sewage lift station; and SWs 
accomplishing the steel work plus 
fabricating the ducting of the 
heating and forced air ventilating 
system. 

The finished product is conven- 
ient to users of the medical center, 
but far enough away to avoid a clash 
of architectural design with the 
massive hospital complex. Primarily, 
the new child waiting center pro- 
vides a very useful service to military 
personnel and dependents at Camp 
Pendleton. Correspondingly, CBU 
40S was given a rare opportunity 
to construct a quality building from 
the ground up; giving outstanding 
training to the project crew in all 
phases of construction trades. 


* Corpus Christi, Texas 


The project was started in the 
CBU operations department, where 
a material take-off was compiled 
and a complete set of blueprints 
drawn. The work could begin only 
after the approval of the Navy 
Exchange and the Public Works 
Department. The building had to 
be gutted, water lines capped, 
and gas lines moved to more suitable 
routes through the building. The 
electrical service was outdated so a 
complete rehabilitation was 
ordered. Starting with a larger 
service drop from the main building, 
a new circuit breaker panel, new 
conduit, and new wiring to the 
fixtures and air conditioner unit 
were installed. 

The builders, during this time, 
were preparing the walls for the 
paneling, constructing a facade to 
shelter new fixtures, and cutting 
through the side of the building to 
install a double glass door. 
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The rough wiring and utilities 
completed, walnut paneling and 
shelving were put into place. The 
facade, a simulation of a mansard 
roof, was shingled with cedar 
shakes. The double door installation 
required forming and pouring a 
concrete pad and construction of a 
canopy over the doors. Two other 
doors were also installed for access 
to the Navy Exchange Patio Store. 


The Exchange recently increased 
job scope to include a booth and 
preparation room for a florist. 

The Seabees of 407 planned to 
have the fixtures in place and the 
facility ready for occupancy before 
Christmas. 

REHAB — Entrance to the Personalized 
Services Center was modified and a 


concrete pad poured in front of the new 
double doors. 








CBU-412: Cleaning up a terrible mess 


Before renovation, the decor 
of the Charleston Naval Station 
Enlisted Mess consisted of a double 
row of painted concrete columns 
in the dining area with exposed 
interior columns along the block 
exterior wall, an exposed floor 
mounted heating/AC unit in each 
end of the dining area, a large 
forced air heating unit suspended 
from the overhead behind the serv- 
ing line with large ductwork pro- 
truding out and down the center to 
each end of the dining area, exposed 
conduit and suspended fluorescent 
light fixtures, a three-and-a-half 
foot high ceramic tiled planter 
separating the serving line from 
the dining area, and indoor/outdoor 
carpet except for asphalt tile on 
the floor near the serving lines. 


Construction involved securing 
two bays on the east and completing 
them before moving to the next two 
bays. Renovation progressed around 
the front, east to west. Stud walls of 


2 x 4s on 16 inch centers were built 
on the exterior walls. Before panel- 
ing, the stud walls were sheeted 
with gypsum to comply with the 
Fire Code. 

The primary reason for the stud 
walls was to encase the exterior 
columns which extended out four 
inches from the wall. All existing 
electrical outlets had to be extended 
out to the finish wall. Completed 
bays featured paneled walls, sus- 
pended ceiling installations and 
new light fixtures. 


Work progressed across the front, 
across the west end and then along 
the serving line. Planters were 
removed and a paneled stud wall 
with a cedar shake roofed overhang 
was built. : 

Remaining bays were completed 
after removal of the suspended heat- 
ing unit and corresponding metal 
ductwork. \New ductwork was pre- 
fabricated ‘in the unit’s shop and 
installed from hangers shot into 


POSH — The Enlisted Mess at Charleston reflects the efforts of CBU-412 personnel. 


* Charleston, S.C. 
the overhead. This new ductwork 
was connected to the units located 
at each end of the dining area. 


It was determined these units 
were not being used to their full 
capacity and with the addition of a 
pre-heating coil to each unit they 
could handle heating and air condi- 
tioning needs of the building. There- 
fore, the suspended heating unit 
was removed. 

The beverage dispensers were 
relocated in the area between the 
serving lines and the enclosed 
mechanical rooms. The areas from 
the front door to the serving lines, 
along the front of the serving lines 
and the areas in front of the bever- 
age dispensers were resurfaced 
with asphaltic tile. This work was 
completed in the evening after the 
dining facility had closed to ensure 
the tile had time to set before 
breakfast the next morning. 


In all, 14,400 square feet of 
wall framing, dry wall and paneling 
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were installed, 1,000 linear feet of 
micro air duct, 130 new fluorescent 
light fixtures and 13,000 square feet 
of suspended acoustical ceiling. 

Throughout all phases of construc- 


tion, facility operation was not 
interrupted. 

During renovation, the galley was 
serving some 900 persons per meal. 
This has been the largest project 


CBU-414: Seabees give 
submariners’ self-help help 


Seabees on a submarine base! 
Are you kidding? What do the 
submarine force and Seabees have 
in common? Actually not much, 
except for CBU-414 in Groton, 
Conn. The Seabees and submariners 
have been working together on 
Self Help projects since July 1971. 
The Self Help program, under the 
supervision of the unit, has been 
rehabilitating open bay barracks, 
preparing foundations for tennis 
courts and parking lots, building a 
gymnasium addition, and con- 
structing other recreational and 
personnel support projects. The 
unit also assists the submarine 
base s snow removal effort anc runs 
the base’s recycling program. 

Besides the construction effort 
in the field, the 48 Seabees assigned 
to the unit must do some design 
work, plan and estimate all projects, 
purchase and store all construction 
materials, and maintain the 29 
pieces of construction equipment 
assigned. The unit also has class- 
room training weekly covering 
everything from cleaning the M-60 
machine gun to project manage- 
ment. 

Overall, the barracks rehab 
project has been excellent for the 
unit in many respects. First, it pro- 
vides good work for the non rated 
men and self-helpers. Secondly, it 
provides the opportunity for first 
class petty officers to put to use the 
construction management theories 
they learned at CECOS. Also, it 
provides enjoyable living accommo- 
dations for the sailors who have just 
come off a submarine cruise. 


The two barracks the unit has to 
complete have a total of 12 decks of 
open bays. That space will be 
converted into 23 three-man rooms 
at a cost of $90,000 per barracks; 
and require approximately 4,200 
man-days per barracks to complete. 
Construction consists of painting 
existing metal overhead and exterior 
concrete block walls, constructing 
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* Groton, Conn. 
steel stud walls with vinyl covered 
gypsum board and gypsum board, 
and each room has installed, a 
solid core door with a mortise 
lock set and two bookshelves. 

The CBU-414 Seabees have also 
just completed a $60,000 two-story 
gymnasium addition which includes 
a weightlifting room and handball 
court, and mechanical room for the 
air handlers. The job faced many 
problems throughout its construc- 
tion and even a complete shutdown 
for over half a year. A highlight of 
the project was the modern handball 
court system consisting of laminated 
plastic panels that the unit 
installed. 

CBU-414 is currently improving 
both recreational lakes on the base 
for next summer’s use, and 


undertaken by CBU-412 and, when 
completed, it affected a large por- 
tion of the population of the Naval 
Station, Charleston. 





improving and building various 
balifields for base housing and 
special services. 


With the cooperation of the 
tenant shore and afloat commands 
the number of Self Help personnel 
is usually very good (approx. 20 
men daily), and especially because 
of the support the base commanding 
officer gives the unit, the Self Help 
program is still very much alive at 
SuBase New London. 


CBU-416: Construction project 
is Alameda package deal 


During FY74 and FY75, NAS 
Alameda won the Navy Bronze 
Hammer Award in recognition of 
its excellent effort in improving 
personnel support facilities through 
its Self Help Program. Construction 


* Alameda, Calif. 
Battalion Unit 416 spearheads the 
Self Help Program at NAS Alameda 
and at other naval installations 
throughout the San Francisco Bay 
area. 

One of CBU-416’s more signi- 


WATERING HOLE — CBU-416's best work went into the Alameda Package Store. 























ficant achievements during FY75 
was completion of the NAS Alameda 
Consolidated Package Store. A need 
existed to consolidate several 
package stores on NAS Alameda 
and a BUPERS grant was obtained 
for the new facility. The plans and 
specifications were prepared by the 
NAS Public Works Department 


which has since become a part of 
the San Francisco Bay Public 
Works Center. 

The combined Seabee /Self Help 
crews led by BU1 Harrietha started 
work April 8, 1974, and completed 
the project some ten months later. 
Actual construction began with the 
necessary site work for the concrete 


slab foundation. The building shell 
which was a 70-foot by 100-foot steel 
building was then built in-place. 


The most time-consuming 
portion of the job was installing the 
overhead sprinkler system, other 
utilities, and the interior finish 
work. 1,650 man-days were spent on 
the job and the total cost of mate- 
rials in-place was about $81,700. 


CBU-417: Self-help gives Whidbey gas! 


In Summer, 1974, CBU-417 was 
assigned the task of building a 
service station for the Navy 
Exchange at NAS Whidbey Island 
— a job believed to be the largest 
undertaken by a CBU to date. 
Major components of the project 
include a 60-foot by 140-foot metal 
building with eight service bays, 
an auto accessory sales room, 
manager’s office, and the restroom 
and employee locker room. 


Three 20,000 gallon fuel tanks 
will supply eight pumps set on four 
service islands, and 1,276 tons of 
asphalt will be laid to provide 
customer parking. Estimated 
material cost alone was more than 


$400,000 and Department of 
Defense approval was necessary 
before work could start. 


Conflict with local contractors 
and labor union officials was 
avoided by stressing to them the 
training value such a project would 
have for the men of CBU-417. 


Project plans and specifications 
were reviewed for a material take 
off and examination of supplier 
submittals. (The Navy Exchange 
handles all funds and purchasing.) 


A project schedule was estab- 
lished taking into account the 


© Whidbey Island, Wash. 
Northwest’s notorious wet winters, 
other tasking, and the lack of 
construction experience among 
junior personnel. A basic occupancy 
date of September, 1978, was set, 
based on project scope and other 
factors. 

Site earthwork began in 
November, 1975, and 16,000 yards 
of cover material were excavated 
before the finish grade was reached. 
The fuel tanks were in place in July, 
1976. Foundation excavation 
followed immediately. By Nov. 1, 
1976, the building shell had been 
set up and work started on the 
underslab utilities (floor slabs were 
not poured in the normal sequence 
since priority had been given to 
finishing the shell before winter 
weather arrived). 


All associated with the project 
say they feel its scope has placed 
large demands on CBU-417s 
resources, but the benefits — 
mainly experience — far outweigh 
costs. All felt the experience would 
be valuable in their careers. 

Assignments encompassed all 
phases of construction including 
planning-estimating, and _ bid 
review. This last phase is seldom 
included in a battalion junior petty 
officer’s experience. 








SERVICE STATION—Concrete was 
poured for end wall footings during 
Whidbey’s rare dry season (above). Other 
work needing dry weather was excavating 
for, placing, and backfilling gasoline tanks 
(left); and sheeting the building exterior 
(below). Once building was enclosed, work 
could progress even during prolonged wet 
weather. 
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* San Diego, Calif. 

The Navy’s newest and most 
modern berthing pier recently 
entered service at Naval Station San 
Diego, Calif. This $10-million 
facility can provide all utilities 
support needed by both nuclear 
and conventional powered ships. 
Several ingenious design and 
construction concepts are incor- 
porated into this pier, and should be 
of interest to Navy Civil Engineers. 

The new pier — Pier 7 — is part 
of a $20.7-million construction 
contract awarded Dec. 31, 1974, by 
Western Division, NAVFAC, to 
provide improved utility and waste- 
water collection services to the 
waterfront in addition to Pier 7. 

Upgrading utility services is part 
of a series of projects programmed 
to meet the Navy’s ‘‘Cold Iron’”’ 
berthing concept, and to comply 
with new environmental regulations. 
Before this project, active ship 
berthing was offered at Piers 1 
through 6, Pier 8, and the quaywall 
areas between them. 

These piers were built between 
1943 and 1944 to a standard design. 
A cast-in-place deck, 60 feet wide, is 
supported on a series of square, 
precast concrete piles with bent 
spacing ranging from 12.5 to 13.5 
feet. Existing piers are 1,400 to 
1,500 feet long with a maximum 
deck load limit of 500 pounds per 
square foot in the center section 
only. 
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Utility lines are supported in 
either a small trench along each 
side of the pier or in “windows’”’ in 
the outer portions of the bents. 
Electrical ducts are cast in the 
center of the pier deck with lateral 
runs to the ship service mounds on 
the curb. These piers are now too 
crowded, lack deck area, and are 
largely incapable of providing 
adequate Cold Iron utilities to 
modern ships. 


Piers 4 and S have received 
major utilities upgrading in the past 
two years, and projects are planned 
to upgrade remaining piers. Pier 
7 was never built but the void 
provided unlimited flexibility in 
design of the new pier to meet 
current and known future require- 
ments. 


Pier 7 is supported by five 
rows of 16-inch and 18-inch 
octagonal prestressed concrete 
piles, with transverse batter piles 
in the outer pile structure and the 
longitudinal batter pile in the center 
row of piles. 

These longitudinal batter piles 
are concentrated at the mid-section 
of the pier to allow the pier to 
expand without opposing the batter 
pile system. This would occur if they 
were uniformly distributed along 
the length of the pier. 

Precast, prestressed soffit panels 
span the center pile system and the 
outer pile caps and form the 
substructure for a cast-in-place 


New Ship Berthing Appears 


A 





VAULTS — Electrical substations for 
the new pier are suspended beneath 
its surface in four vaults like that at 
left. Each vault contains two sub- 
stations and the switchgear needed 
to power the next vault. Placing 
substations beneath the pier saves 
space on the pier deck. 








By LT M. C. SCHRAMER, 
CEC, USN 


EIT, Wash., D.C. 


deck which contains the normal 
electrical duct runs. Extensive use 
of precast components greatly 
reduces the need and cost of 
forming the deck soffit over the 
water and speeds construction. 


The pier is 1,480 feet long and the 
seaward end is four feet higher than 
the quaywall end to allow waste- 
water gravity drainage and 
eliminate the need for pumps on the 
pier. 


Pile caps for the outer two rows of 
piling on each side were formed to 
provide an eight-foot-wide utility 
trench the length of the pier with 
sleeves in place for oily wastewater, 
compressed air, saltwater, fresh- 
water, sanitary wastewater and one 
spare utility system. This utility 
trench is covered by flush fitting, 
precast-lids. 


The shelf on the curb’s outer 
edge provides protection for the 
steam line, while maintaining ease 
of access for repair and mainten- 
ance. The curb itself contains fire 
alarm, communications, and spare 
ducts, as well as curb lights. All 
“hotel services’’ can be provided in 
the quantities required by today’s 
modern ships. 


The pier deck is 80 feet wide, 20 
feet wider than the existing piers, 
which allows greater flexibility and 
space for deck uses such as trailered 
electronic simulators, truck crane 
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accessibility, and materials delivery. 
It is designed to support 600 pounds 
per square foot. 

Another space-saving feature is 
placing electrical substations in 
vaults suspended under the pier. 
High voltage power is fed to eight 
substations located in four vaults 
down the length of the pier to 
reduce line losses. Each vault 
contains the step-down trans 
former and associated switchgear 
to power the next berth. 


This arrangement avoids 
relocatable substations or large 
electrical mounds on the pier deck, 
freeing space for other uses. Each 
vault is approximately 29 feet by 
25 feet by 16 feet deep and is 
watertight. The vaults were formed 


and cast on falsework supported by 
beams over a hole in the deck. 


To control lowering the vault 
into its final position, the con- 
tractor built a steel gantry frame. 
Eight hydraulic jacks first raised 
the vault to allow removal of the 
falsework and then lowered and 
held the vault in position while the 
final ties were completed. This 
procedure was repeated for each 
of the eight vaults. 


The fender system is standard 
except for its attachment to the pier 
structure. The old method of 
anchoring the fender has been to 
use a ““T’’ head bolt in the pier face 
run through the whaler only. The 
bolts were then covered by chocks 
outboard of the whalers. This 
system makes repair more difficult 


because of the inaccessibility of the 
“T”’ head bolt. 


In the method used on Pier 7 
the fender is held against the pier 
by chains which not only provide 
full access for easy repair or 
replacement but are also flexible. 
This flexibility is necessary 
because of the rubber bumpers set 
between the fender system and the 
pier about every five feet to act as 
shock absorbers. 

It is anticipated this feature will 
extend fender system life 
significantly. 

Pier 7 offers the most modern, 
complete berthing facilities on the 
West Coast and is the only berthing 
facility at Naval Station San Diego 
able to meet the Cold Iron require- 
ment of nuclear ships. 





__ The Secretary of the Navy recently announced a study 


When A Base Closes. . . 


By W. M. ROBINSON, JR. 


The committee and its staff speed federal actions to 
South Div NAVFAC 


assist converting base assets to civilian pursuits. This 
effort has been spurred by Congress which recently 


* Charleston, S.C. 


authorized (PL 94-107) interim leasing of closed 
installations to communities for uses outlined in the 


of the possible closure of several naval installations. 
~ While the future of these installations is uncertain, the 
impact of past closures on civilian communities is a 
stark reality. 
_ If an installation is determined surplus, disposal is 
the responsibility of the General Services Admini- 
‘stration. Disposals are normally by sales at the fair 
market value although the price may be reduced for 
Sales to cities, municipalities, etc., for qualifying public, 
health, education and welfare purposes. 
Disposal, however, may be quite lengthy and the need 
to ease immediate effects of closures is recognized. On 
_ March 4, 1970, then-President Nixon established the 
Inter-Agency Economic Adjustment Committee 
(IAEAC) to assure federal government resources are 
available to help with economic difficulties caused by 
Defense realignments. The Defense Office of Economic The civil engineer is perhaps uniquely qualified to 
a (OEA) serves as the committee’s full time provide professional advice to the civilian community 


. on adaptation of the base to industrial and commercial 
OEA representatives work closely with state, county needs. The Engineering Field Division’s Real Estate 
and local leaders assessing a closure’s impact and Division is also a reservoir of technical knowledge, 
developing a strategy for economic recovery. Ideally, personal and iristitutional contacts available to the 
the recovery plan is a blueprint not only to lessen community in reaching their development goals. In 
immediate adverse impact but also for long range cooperation wit the OEA, a formidable team can be 
growth through creation of a balanced economic base. fielded to help the community help itself. 


recovery plan. This leasing allows communities to 
attract job producing commerce and industry quickly 
to existing and often attractive facilities. 


Leases are also symbiotic to some extent since the 
military is relieved of maintenance of the leased area 
while the community’s maintenance costs are credited 
in turn against the fair market rental required by the 
lease. 


Activities involved in a base closure or reduction, and 
especially the Public Works Offices in close coordination 
with the Real Estate Division at the Engineering Field 
Division, must also be involved in forming the economic 
recovery plan as well as implementation of leasing in 
support of the plan. This is especially true where a base 
is not completely closed and the military mission must 
be considered. 


... Federal, state, and local cooperation can 
ease the economic impact on nearby communities 
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URGENT MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


If “that project” just can’t wait — and isn’t 
too big — there is a way to get it done! 


By CDR WARREN BELL, CEC, USN 
PE, Penn. 


* Washington, D.C. 

Of the tools available to the facilities’ logistician for 

meeting the military construction requirements of his 

operational superiors, the continuing authorization 

afforded by the Congress for urgent minor construction 
(UMC) provides the most rapid response. 


Two basic types of projects may be approved under 
this authorization, those which are urgently required 
and, more recently included, projects for which the costs 
will be recovered from operations and maintenance 
savings within three years. 


To promote a better understanding of the UMC 
program throughout the CEC/NAVFAC community, 
this article deals with the key element of urgency and 
how to document it in a manner which will ‘sell’ the 
project for approval. 


The Statute 


(Title 10, United States Code, 
Section 2674, (a), (b), and (e)) 


Under such regulations as the Secretary of Defense 
may prescribe, the Secretary of a Military Department 
may acquire, construct, convert, extend and install at 
Military Installations and Facilities URGENTLY 
needed permanent or temporary public works not 
otherwise authorized by law, including the preparation 
of sites and the furnishing of appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment, but excluding the construction of 
family quarters . . . This section does NOT authorize a 
project costing more than $400,000. A project costing 
more than $200,000 must be approved in advance by the 
Secretary of Defense, and a project costing more than 
$75,000 must be approved in advance by the Secretary 
concerned. ... Appropriations available for Military 
Construction may be used for the purposes of this 
section. In addition, the Secretary concerned may 
spend, from appropriations available for maintenance 
and operations, amounts necessary for any project 
costing not more than $75,000 that is authorized under 
this section. 


The italicized statute quotation is the legal basis 
for the Navy’s Urgent Minor Construction program. 
Clarification of congressional intent has been provided 
by exchanges of letters between the Secretary of Defense 
and Armed Services Committees of the Congress. 
Limiting parameters have been more sharply defined 
over the years as a body of precedent has evolved. 
Directives governing Urgent Minor Construction have 
been issued and periodically updated by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense (OSD). These have all been 
correlated and synthesized into the current Navy 
directive covering the program, OPNAVINST 
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11010.20C, The Facilities Projects Manual (paragraph 
2104). 


The Critical Factor 


The critical factor in obtaining approval of any UMC 
Project is a clear and overwhelmingly persuasive 
demonstration of urgency. The documentation specified 
for the presentation of the case for urgency is the highly 
formalized Certification of Urgency. The Certification 
of Urgency is the single most important item in a UMC 
project documentation package. 


The purpose of the legislation later codified as 
10 USC 2674 was to create a vehicle for authorizing the 
accomplishment of minor construction requirements 
which developed too late for inclusion in current 
military construction legislation, (MCON) and which 
are too critically important to wait for authorization 
and funding in the next annual MCON program. 


The authority to approve all other construction 
projects costing more than $75,000 is reserved for the 
Congress. The Facilities Project Manual (paragraph 
2104.E) is quite specific in defining the tests for 
urgency: 

“The authority is specifically intended to satisfy 
only those requirements that cannot possibly wait the 
period of time required for funding through an annual 
MCON program, and when there is no other feasible 
alternative for permanent or interim satisfaction 
without the requested construction . . . ‘Urgent’ implies 
conditions directly affecting operations essential to the 
support of primary missions and tasks, or conditions 
that are a hazard to life and property. Projects 
associated with welfare, recreation, comfort, 
convenience and correction of long-standing deficiencies 
(i.e., known about in time to have been programmed in 
current MCON legislation) can rarely be justified as 
urgent requirements.” 

Despite the fairly specific nature of this direction, 
there are indications in the documentation of many 
projects reaching Washington that the restrictive 
eriteria on UMC are not clearly understood. 

Of the 109 ‘“‘urgent’’ projects submitted for 


consideration during FY76, 26% failed to meet the test 
of urgency! 


Forestalling Failure 
Why did more than a quarter of the UMC projects 
submitted last year fail to achieve success? One might 
suspect that a lack of funding could be the problem, 
but this is not the case. Truly urgent projects take 
precedence over the three-year payback type, and would 
displace the latter as long as funding lasted. The 
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projects which were not approved were rather lacking in 
some of the vital elements necessary to demonstrate 
“urgency '’ as the term has been construed by the OSD. 
UMC projects are subjected to intense scrutiny at 
each level of review. Project initiators can increase the 
likelihood of ultimate approval by a systematic, rigorous 
review prior to release of the project at the activity 
level. The first step of the review should test the degree 
of project ‘‘urgency”’ in a fashion similar to that applied 
by project approval authorities. The second should 
carefully examine the thoroughness with which the 
case for urgency has been presented and documented. 


The Acid Test 


Approval authorities subject UMC projects to a 
tough, acid test to assess whether they are urgent in 
the sense of 10 USC 2674. The test can be stated in the 
form of four questions: 

e Was the requirement known soon enough for the 
construction to be included in current MCON 
legislation? 

¢ Is the proposed construction to alleviate conditions 
directly affecting operations essential to the support of 
primary missions and tasks, or alternately, conditions 
that are a hazard to life and property? 

® Can it be clearly demonstrated that the proposed 
construction must have a usable completion date (UCD) 
earlier than attainable if the project were included in 
the next regular MCON legislation? 

e Is there a feasible solution other than construction 
which would alleviate the operational need or hazardous 
condition either permanently, or until construction 
could be programmed in regular MCON? 


The right answers to all these questions must coincide 
for a project to stand the acid test of urgency. 


Answers Right and Wrong 
Q. Was the requirement known about soon enough 
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for the construction to be included in current MCON 
legislation? 


A. Unless the answer to this question is NO, it is very 
unlikely that approval can be obtained. If there have 
been one or more opportunities to correct a deficiency 
through inclusion in a regular MCON program, 
allegations of urgency are immediately undermined. 
If a requirement were known, but not considered 
important enough to be included in current legislation, 
it likewise cannot conform to the requirements for 
approval as UMC. 


The requirement must be of recent origin. In some 





‘‘Authority is intended to satisfy 
requirements that cannot possibly wait 
for MCON funding.” 





instances, new requirements may be created by changed 
criteria. Two recent examples are the program for 
improvements to nuclear weapons security, and the 
just-developing area of Occupational Safety and Health. 
The assignment of a new mission, workload or increased 
base loading can make an existing facilities condition 
intolerable. Base closures or reductions at other 
activities may generate new facilities needs. 


The question of when the requirement became known 
is the key to urgency. But what is “‘too late to be 
included in current legislation?’’ Once an annual 
program has been submitted to the Congress, the ‘‘too 
late’’ condition can be presumed for the purposes of 
UMC. 


The question of how late a project could be inserted 
in that program prior to submission to Congress is 
harder to answer. A project would have to be completely 
staffed through the Department of the Navy prior to the 
OSD Program Budget Decision process (in October 
through December each year) in order to be included 
in a reclama action to OSD. 


For all practical purposes, this would exclude 
consideration of requirements which come to light at 
the activity level subsequent to the submission of the 
Navy budget to OSD annually on 1 October. 


One final subject that may be considered is honest 
and legitimate error or oversight. If a requirement were 
foreseeable but honestly overlooked, it is possible to 
attempt to correct the deficiency through the UMC 
process. However, if more than one or two projects a 
year are justified on this basis, the credibility of the 
entire DOD MCON Programming process is called into 
question. One OSD memo on UMC justification noted 
that urgency is ‘‘seriously downgraded if an examination 
of the facts reveal that the urgency was finally generated 
by failure to plan and program for a requirement on a 
timely basis.” 


Q. Is the proposed construction to alleviate conditions 
directly affecting operations essential to the support of 
primary missions and tasks, or, alternately, conditions 
that are hazardous to life and property? 


A. To pass the test for urgency, the answer to this 
question must be YES. The wording of the Facilities 
Projects Manual is lifted directly from governing 
directives issued by the Secretary of Defense. They mean 


(Cont. on pg. 18) 15 
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Front Row (left to right) — LTJG Michael E. Oakes, BSCE Memphis State Univ., to AROICC Cherry Pt., N.C.; ENS Gerald Edmunds, BSCE 
Georgia Tech., to ROICC, Castle AFB Taipei; LT Stephen Bovee, BSEE San Diego State, to NAVSTA Adak, Alaska; ENS Joseph Cuccu, BSCE 
Brooklyn Poly., to NMUCB 62; ENS Douglas F. Elznic, BSCE The Citadel, to NAS Lakehurst, N.J.; LT Terry M. Dillon, MSCE, Georgia Tech., to 
PWC Norfolk, Va., ENS Ronnie Grover, BSEE, lowa, to NAVFAC, Argentina; ENS William F. Boudra, BSCE, Arkansas, to COMFLEACT Yoko- 
suka, Japan; ENS James S. Davis, BSEE Memphis State Univ., to NAVSTA Midway Is.; ENS William Washnock, BSME Mich. Tech. Univ., to PWC 
Pensacola; LTJG Donald McLaughlin, MS Structural Eng. Rensselaer Poly. Inst., to NUCB 62; Second Row (left to right) — LTJG Bruce L. 
Purrier, MSCE Univ. of Calif., to NMCB 4; ENS Harold D. Cabiness, BS Const. Clemson Univ., to PHIBCB 2; ENS Michael R. Miller, BSME 
Purdue Univ., to NUCB 40; ENS Desmond E. Kelly, BS Arch. Cal Poly Inst. to NAS Fallon, Nev.; ENS Paul R. Pelke, BS Nuclear Eng. Purdue 
Univ., to NAS Memphis, Tenn.; ENS John A. Holbrook, MSCE, Oregon State, to 31st NCR, Port Hueneme, Calif.; ENS Kent A. Sandgren, BSCE 
Univ. of Minnesota, to AROICC Corpus Christi, Tex.; ENS Gary Lasham, BSCE Univ. of N. Dakota, to PWC Norfolk, Va.; ENS David G. Carver, 
BS Structures Union College, to NATC Pax. River, Md.; ENS Donald A. Heidbrier, BME Vanderbilt, to NUCB 74; ENS Lawrence Theriault, BSCE 
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Univ. of Fla., to NMCB 5; ENS Steven R. Keech, BSME Cal Poly Inst., to NSA Naples, Italy; LTJG Stephen R. Cook, MA Arch. Univ. of Oklahoma, 
to NAS Atlanta, Ga.; ENS Jeffrey Tubello, BSCE New Jersey Inst. of Tech., to NMCB 5; Third Row (left to right) — ENS David A. Jones, BSCE 
Univ. of Maine, to PHIBCB 2; ENS Lloyd Finely, BA Cal. Poly Inst., to NMCB 4; ENS Charles L. Rowe, Jr., BSEE Texas A & M, to NCBC Gulfport, 
Miss.; ENS Harlow C. Dietz, Jr., BS Building Const. Clemson Univ., to PWC Subic Bay, Philippines; ENS Kevin K. Ball, BSCE UCLA, to NSFA 
Antarctica; LTJG Gary Chetelat, BSEE USNA, to PWC San Francisco, Calif.; LT Robert Parsons, MSCE Penn State Univ., to CHESNAVFAC, 
Wash., D.C.; ENS Herschell B. Ouzts, MS Coastal Engineering N. Carolina State, to AROICC LANTDIV, Charleston, N.C.; ENS Richard T. 
Hamner, BS Environ. Tech. Virginia Poly Inst., to MedCenter Quantico, Va.; ENS Michael H. Sullivan, BSCE Union College, to NATC Pax. River, 
MD.; ENS Robert E. Derocha, BSCE Michigan State, to PHIBCB 1; Back Row (left to right) — ENS Samuel W. Moore, BSEE Univ. of Tenn., to 
NMCB 33; ENS Ronald Mauldin, BS Land Arch. Texas Tech., to PWC Pensacola, Fla.; ENS Roger L. Orndorff, BSCE Univ. of West Virginia, to 
AROICC Portsmouth, N.H.; ENS Lyle E. Vana, BSCE Illinois Inst. of Tech., to NCTC Gulfport, Miss.; ENS Gerard S. Rutkowski, BSCE Lawrence 
Inst. of Tech., to NAF Detroit, Mich. 
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precisely what they say. Urgency based on operational 
considerations must have direct mission impact. 
Damaging as some conditions may be to morale at the 
local level, experience has demonstrated that the 
prohibition against projects associated with 
‘considerations of economy, efficiency, welfare or 
morale alone’’ contained in the DoD Directives is a 
serious one. Projects for such facilities as improvements 
to messhalls and the habitability of BEQs have failed 
to achieve approval except under rare circumstances. 
These were invariably at overseas bases when directly 
generated by base loading increases. 

With respect to “conditions ... hazardous to life 
and property,"”” OPNAVNOTE of 2 July 1976 recently 
provided guidance on the identification of deficiencies 
with respect to the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
(OSHA). The notice requires the categorization of 
OSHA deficiencies according to seriousness. The first 
two categories, as defined are: 


Category I — Imminent danger exists when there is a 
reasonable certainty that the hazard will cause death 
or serious physical harm immediately or within a short 
period of time. 

Category II — Serious violation exists when there is 
substantial probability that death or serious physical 
harm could result from an exposure at some point in 
time. 

Category I hazards definitely meet the urgency 
requirements for funding under UMC. Hazards at the 
upper end of the probable occurrence scale within 
Category II will also very likely meet the requirements. 


Q. Can it be clearly demonstrated that the proposed 
construction must have a UCD earlier than could be 
attained if the project were included in the next regular 
MCON legislation? 


A. Unless the answer to this question is YES, the 
project fails the test. If a project in the next annual 
program can meet the timetable, and the requirement 
became known soon enough for inclusion, the project 
belongs in that program, not under UMC. Evaluating 
this question requires starting at the required 
operational date for the new construction and backing 
down for construction, advertising and award, design 
and project approval times. (If the activity or major 
claimant representative is unfamiliar with these times, 
the responsible EFD can provide assistance.) 


In general, for a project costing $400,000 or less, to 
which sufficient urgency is attached, preparation could 
be completed for advertising by the time authorizing 
and appropriations legislation were completed. 
Considering the lack of experience with the new Fiscal 
Year timing, a 1 October date for completion of 
legislation is probably reasonable. If a timetable, 
presuming project approval is granted in the next MCON 
Program, were constructed on these assumptions, and 
construction completion were indicated with a 
reasonable approximation of the required UCD (say 
withn two-three months), the requirement for funding 
as UMC would be very questionable. 

A final note is worthwhile on the subject of 
subsequent programs. Projects have been submitted 
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citing as urgency an inability to get the project included 
in the next regular program because it did not have the 
priority. A valid UMC project must be considered by 
definition to be of higher priority than all projects in 
all subsequent programs. 


Q. Is there a feasible solution other than construction 
which would alleviate the operational need or hazardous 
condition? 


A. Again, for a valid UMC project, the answer should 
be NO. For some requirements the interim lease of 
commercial space may provide a perfectly adequate 
solution, either on an interim or a permanent basis. For 
others, there may be existing Government-owned 
facilities which would fill the requirement on an austere 
basis until regular MCON could be programmed and 
built. Use of existing facilities classified as sub-standard 
may likewise provide a feasible interim solution. 
Minimal usefulness to perform the mission or correct 
the hazard is the key. The applicable DoD Directive 
gives little weight to consideration of economy or 
efficiency in its criteria for urgency. UMC should be 
proposed only when it is the only feasible way to meet 
the facility requirement. (The Quantative Data Section 





“Urgent Minor Construction should be 
proposed only when it is the only 
feasible way to meet a... require- 
ment. The test is indeed stringent!” 





[block 23] of the DD 1391 for the project must support 
this position.) 


. .. Meant To Be Stringent 

The test for urgency is indeed stringent. The framers 
of the authority intended it to be. UMC was not meant 
to be a vehicle for getting around the tough scrutiny 
to which regular MCON is subjected in both the 
Executive Department and the Congress. It was rather 
intended as a bridge over which minor, super-critical 
construction projects could by-pass the inherent time 
delays of the normal budgeting process. Similar, but 
even more stringent, authority for major construction 
projects of corresponding urgency is provided in the 
emergency construction authority contained in each 
annual MCON authorization act. 


From the foregoing, it might be concluded that it is 
almost impossible to justify a project under UMC. 
This would be a false impression. 


If 26% of the projects submitted in FY76 failed to 
pass the acid test, the remaining 74% survived and were 
were approved and funded. A large factor in the success 
of these projects was the thoroughness and quality of 
the documentation accompanying the project 
submission. 


The Sales Document 
The importance of the formal Certification of 
Urgency to the success of a UMC project submission 
would be hard to overemphasize. It is the ‘sales 
document’ in which the clear and overwhelming 
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demonstration of urgency must be set forth by the 
initiating command and attested to by reviewing 
officials in the chain of command. 


It is from this document that approving officials in 
the Office of the Secretary of the Navy or OSD will form 
their conclusions as to whether the project meets the 
urgency test. These officials must be convinced that 
the four parts of the acid test have been passed before 
they will approve a project. The success of a project 
quite literally stands or falls on the quality of the 
Certification of Urgency. 


One of the most common deficiencies in Certification 
of Urgency is the level to whom they are addressed. 
Many are couched in terms of the activity speaking to 
the immediate superior in the command. The writer 
often presumes that the reviewers have a great deal of 
knowledge about the activity and its programs. 


General Navy and unique subspecialty acronyms are 
frequently sprinkled throughout the document. This 
requires a great deal of explanatory elaboration in the 
endorsement process. The ultimate reviewer in the 
project approval system is a civilian official in the OSD 
who very likely does not know what the acronyms mean 
and has little or no knowledge of the programs of the 
activity. 

Code words which evoke instant supportive response 
within Navy circles may be quite meaningless to him. 
The Certification of Urgency should be framed on the 
basis of the Navy addressing a problem to the OSD. 


No presumptions of knowledge concerning Navy 
programs and acronyms should be made. The case for 
urgency should be presented in language clear enough 
for an intelligent layman on Navy affairs to understand. 


The Facilities Projects Manual (paragraph 21D4E) 
requires that “the certification will include reasons why 
(1) the project is urgently required, (2) it was not 
included in current legislation authorizing Military 
Construction and (3) it cannot be delayed for inclusion 
in subsequent legislation authorizing Military 
Construction. 

“If the project has been recommended for inclusion in 
proposed legislation authorizing military construction, 
but deleted prior to enactment by the Congress, full 
disclosure of all pertinent facts should be made, 
including the organizational level deleting the project 
and the reason for such deletion.” 


This wording is taken directly from the governing 
DoD directive. Explanations in response to item (1) 
above are usually sufficient. Items (2) and (3) are, 
however, often overlooked. 


Like a lawyer’s brief, the certification should set 
forth all the elements supporting the case for urgency. 
It should demonstrate that the project passes the acid 
test. The main statement of the Certification of Urgency 
is specified to begin, ““This project has been determined 
to be urgently required because” . . . This is the point 
to explain how the new requirement or changed 
condition developed and how the facility deficiency to 
be alleviated directly affects either mission or support, 
or to explain the hazard. Authorities should be cited 
and specific schedules to be met set forth. 
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The writer should be specific without being verbose. 
Short sentences with positive, hard-hitting statements 
are preferable. There should be no equivocation. 
Words such as “‘might,’’ ‘‘desirable’’ and ‘‘ideal 
conditions’ tend to create an impression of a soft 
requirement. The case being presented should be that 
the proposed construction is the minimal facilities 
solution to prevent either an intolerable degradation 
to mission capability, or an unacceptable risk to life 
and property. 

The absence of other feasible solutions also should 
be addressed in this section of the certification. Two 
further mandatory statements should be included. The 
first should begin: This project was not included in 
current Military Construction legislation because . 
An explanation should be given here of how the 
requirement developed too late to be included. 

The other mandatory statement should begin: ‘This 
project cannot be delayed for accomplishment in the 
Fiscal Year . . (the next regular) Military Construction 
Program because..." 

An explanation should be given based on the required 
UCD of the proposed construction. Where delivery of 
new equipment, vessels, aircraft or other weapons 





“Survival of UMC projects... in the 
future . . . will depend on the quality 
of project documentation.” 





systems is involved, this tie-in should be clearly set 
forth. 


The Facilities Projects Manual requires that ‘The 
certification will be made for each minor construction 
project submitted by Commanding Officers, Officers- 
in-Charge, or equivalent initiating officers ...”’ The 
certification wordage specified by the DoD Directive is: 
I certify that to the best of my information and belief 
the above statements are true. I certify that, in the 
discharge of my official duties, I have taken every 
reasonable action to verify and assure the accuracy of 
these statements. 


The Facilities Project Manual prescribes the same 
statement. It further provides that ‘The Certification 
of Urgency should be endorsed at each command level 
reviewing and attesting to the validity and urgency 
of the project.” 


The preparation of the documentation package for an 
Urgent Minor Construction Project in a manner which 
assures a reasonable expectation of success is not 
easy, but neither is it impossible. It is, rather, a matter 
of hard meticulous work, requiring the close attention 
to detail which has long characterized the engineering 
profession. 

As the purchasing power of the Defense budget 
continues to shrink, the competition for resources will 
grow even more fierce. The survival of proposed Urgent 
Minor Construction Projects will, in the future, depend 
more and more on the quality of the project 
documentation. 


Review Mandated — see pg. 20 











Congressional Review Mandated 


THE U.M.C. NOOSE TIGHTENS 


Copies of all MCON funded 
Urgent Minor Construction (UMC) 
and three-year payback projects 
for RDT&E facilities (310 and 390 
category codes) must now be sent 
to the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives 
immediately upon approval. It is 
apparent the committee intends to 
screen each project for compliance 
with congressional mandates 
against incrementation. 

Illegal use of RDT&E or other 
O&MN-type funding to pay costs 
properly chargeable to MCON is 
of special concern to the Congress. 
The committee requires that DD 
Form 1391 for each project include 
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all costs, by appropriation, 
associated with the project. 

A change to OPNAVINST 
11010.20C covering this subject 
is under preparation. The change 
will require a tabulation on DD 
Form 1391c, sunimarizing all 
additional costs associated with 
the project, along with the 
appropriation and major claimant 
funding each item. Items which 
must be specifically listed include 
all related special projects for 
repair, maintenance or equipment 
installation (with copies provided), 
or similar activity-funded work, 
installed personal property; other 
collateral equipment; and relocation 
of existing collateral equipment. 


Where major equipment such as 
computers, research or testing 
equipment is involved, a detailed 
listing must be provided, along with 
information on procurement status, 
the contract number, contract 
delivery date, and the fiscal year 
and appropriation in which each 
item is funded. The need to provide 
projects and copies is retroactive 
to the date of the committee report 
which levied the requirement. 
Projects now being processed will 
have to be modified to include all 
required information before 
approval will be granted. Inquiries 
should be directed to NAVFAC, 
Code 21C, Autovon 221-8601. 
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“Obedience to the law is demanded as a 
right; not asked as a favor.” 


— Theodore Roosevelt 


‘That's illegal” someone declares. What is meant by 
‘illegal,’ or should be meant, striclty speaking? 

An act is illegal when it is forbidden by law under 
penalty of death, imprisonment, fine, or other penalty. 
The public — the people at large — are harmed and 
protect themselves, through laws, by forbidding illegal 
acts and by punishing any who do them. 

Distinguish torts (e.g., negligent driving), which 
harm individuals and which oblige the perpetrator to 
respond in damages to those harmed. Although paying 
damages may be more likely (because only a prepon- 
derance of evidence is necessary to establish) and much 
more costly (damages may run to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars; fines are rarely that large), committing a 
tort injury is not necessarily illegal. 

Distinguish also the acts that are merely improper — 
perhaps violating principles of good practice or those 
regulations that do not prescribe penalties. The General 
Accounting Office (GAO) and congressional committees 
often declare acts improper without recommending 
prosecution for illegality. Distinguish also those acts 
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unauthorized because the actor had no legal power to 
act as he did. Unauthorized acts may be null and void 
— totally ineffective — without being stricly illegal 
and subject to penalties. An illegal act may not be 
regarded by many as immoral, as witness the conscien- 
tious objectors of World War II. 

Illegality, striclty speaking, requires some sort of 
authoritative determination by judge or magistrate 
followed by imposition of penalties. This determination 
must be preceded by some “due process’’ hearing with 
notice of charges, opportunity to defend and measuring 
of facts against rules. Without such a proceeding and 
magistral determination, no act may yet be strictly 
illegal, though many including counsel may apply the 
term. 

The consequences of illegality are imprisonment, 
fines, other penalties, and even death. But these greater 
penalties may include lesser, for the transaction may be 
void (e.g., denying a recovery for work performed under 
a contract obtained by fraud), and the Government may 
be able to recover damages (e.g., recovering bribes paid.) 

The criminal conviction requiring proof beyond 
reasonable doubt establishes the facts in a civil action 
requiring lesser proof and bars relitigation. Illegality 
should be avoided by as wide a margin as is feasible. 
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Dredging And The Navy 


By NORMAN A. SCHMOKEL 
NAVFAC HQ 


* Alexandria, Va. 

In late 1974, a program for Baseline Dredging 

Environmental Surveys of major Navy ports was begun 

by NAVFAC. The main goal is to obtain long term (ten 
year) permits for Navy Maintenance Dredging. 


Other goals are defining sampling and monitoring 
needs, assembling an inventory of dredging require- 
ments, coordinating the preparation of Environmental 
Impact Statements for dredging, and providing tech- 
nical expertise on the matter. 

Payback to the Navy is cost savings and effective 
dredging operations. 

Baseline dredging surveys have been completed in 
Norfolk, Charleston, throughout Florida, and Philadel- 
phia with progress toward obtaining long term permits. 
The situation at Charleston shows the advantages of 
long term, area-wide permits. These baseline surveys 
have developed into team efforts between the Corps of 
Engineers (COE) and Navy commands regarding 
dredging. 

Navy dredging in the Charleston area is coordinated 
almost entirely by the area lead activity: the Naval 
Shipyard (NSY). NSY uses its two dredges for main- 
tenance and MCON dredging at its own piers, using 
Navy Industrial Funds to pay for these operations. At 
the Naval Station (NS) and Naval Weapons Station 
(WS), Navy owned dredges are used or dredging is 
contracted to the COE. 

This dredging is done on a cost reimbursment basis 
using major claimant O&M funds. This arrangement 
seems to work well. The only complaint is that NSY has 
a problem keeping a regular schedule for maintenance 
dredging because operational requirements constantly 
change. 

The Navy has three maintenance dredging permits in 
the Charleston area. All are for three years and expired 
Sept. 30, 1976. None has environmental requirements 
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for monitoring dredging operations or sampling 
dredged material disposal sites. 

Permits are issued for piers at the NSY and NS, piers 
at the NWS, and the Navy channel leading past the 
NWS. Annual cubic yard volumes covered by these 
permits are 4,200, 215,000 and 1,200,000 respectively. 


Although hard data on actual volumes is not 
available, 4,000,000 cubic yards is about the Navy’s 
annual dredging volume. This figure is some 40 percent 
of all dredging needs in the Charleston area. 


All spoils generated by dredging in the Charleston 
area are disposed of in one of five sites. Two are near 
the NWS. The smaller is almost full and not currently 
used. The other, used as a disposal site by the NWS, has 
a fifteen year capacity. The NSY uses a disposal site 
directly across.the Cooper River from itself. Another 
nearby site is used by the COE. 

Both have a ten-plus year capacity. The fifth disposal 
site is at the mouth of the Wando River. This site is used 
by the COE for spoils from maintenance dredging of 
the lower Cooper River. It has a capacity of five-plus 
years. 

There are now no plans by either the COE or Navy to 
develop new disposal sites. It is felt if more capacity is 
needed, dikes around existing sites can be raised. 


Dredging in the Charleston area may change 
dramatically when the Cooper River is rediverted to the 
Santee River. This rediversion, scheduled for between 
1985 and 1990, may cut Cooper River siltation rates. 
Lower siltation will substantially reduce maintenance 
dredging needs in the Charleston area. 

After its Charleston visit, the dredging survey team 
recommended Navy dredging be included in the COE 
dredging EIS for the Charleston harbor area; a long- 
term dredging permit for all Navy maintenance 
dredging in Charleston be obtained from the COE; and 
a schedule and procedure for monitoring Navy dredge 
disposal site runoff be developed. These recommenda- 
tions are now being put into practice in the Charleston 
area. 
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Air Conditioning: Why The Uproar? 


One window unit doesn’t hurt much, 
but if everyone wanted one. . . ? 


By RICHARD W. EARL 
Facilities Projects Branch NAVFAC HQ 


* Alexandria, Va. 


“Who do they think they are, telling me I can’t air 
condition one small office with a window unit? What’s 
the big deal? For a tiny % ton air conditioning unit, we 
practically have to go to Congress for approval for 
installation. It sounds as though a lot of bureaucrats in 
Washington are trying to justify their jobs. Who needs 
it?” 

This same scene is repeated many times by frustrated 
Public Works Officers. When the Commanding Officer 
of an activity says, ““Get a window air conditioning unit 
installed in that small office in Building 314,” the long 
road to approval has just begun. 


If the window unit is needed to meet a new 
requirement in a building already partially air 
conditioned (and this is most often the case) a waiver 
to DOD criteria banning the use of multiple air 
conditioning units in one facility will be needed. 

The “procedure” involves preparing a project 
submittal, providing justification, developing an 
economic analysis, obtaining major claimant and 
Engineering Field Division approvals, and finally, 
through Naval Facilities Engineering Command, getting 
a DOD waiver. Resubmittals are often needed, and 
requests are often turned down. 

Why does the Navy make it so difficult to install 
window air conditioning units? 

To understand the DOD position on window air 
conditioning units, it is necessary to look at require- 
ments. Aside from the Army, the Navy is probably the 
largest owner of facilities in the world. There are tens of 
thousands of window units installed throughout the 
naval establishment. 

It is not difficult to understand why the Navy has such 
a gigantic operations and maintenance budget each 
year. In a period of declining OM&N dollars, it is 
important the Navy make a strong effort to cut use of 
utilities. Air conditioning is one of the largest electrical 
energy consumers at any activity. 

Except where it is an operational requirement, air 
conditioning is primarily a comfort consideration. An 
activity can carry out its assigned mission satisfactorily 
without comfort cooling. Until recently window air 
conditioning units were not looked on favorably, mainly 
because they were inefficient. 

The efficiency ratios for almost all units showed a 
BTUH/ WATT consumption ratio of as low as 4.5 to 1, 
while most central systems showed a BTUH/ WATT 
ratio of some 7 to 1. This equates to more than a 50 
percent increase in power consumption per ton of 
cooling for window units over central systems. 
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Repair costs for window units are almost double those 
of central systems on a per-ton basis. Life expectancy 
of window units is generally less than five years vs. 10 to 
1S years for central systems. Earlier window units 
offered little thermostatic control, working at full 
capacity when in operation. 

Window units have other drawbacks. Most 
installations are poorly conceived and subject only to 
cursory review. Building insulation required by DOD 
for air conditioning is overlooked. Units are often 
improperly sized. Because of placement limitations (you 
have to put it in a window) air distribution is ineffective 
and often requires more tonnage to do the job than a 
central system. 


Since there are no convenient means of policing 
temperature controls, window units tend to be abused 
more than central systems. It is not unusual for a 
window unit to be operating long after central systems 
have been shut down for the winter. 

There are still more problems. Because of the many 
brands available, it is impossible for an activity public 
works department to maintain an adequate stock of 
spare parts. High labor costs often necessitate disposal 
of an inoperative unit before its useful life is ended. 

Electricai installation costs are high. Instead of 
installing one panel board and circuit breaker for a 
single central system, an outlet is required for each 
window unit and almost always at a lower, less efficient 
voltage. 


Despite these disadvantages, window units may 
sometimes be practical and economical. Recently, 
manufacturers have improved the performance and 
durability of window units. Many units available today 
have efficiency ratios better than central systems. 
However, efficiency and durability are only two factors 
used to evaluate an air conditioning system. 

NAVFAC is responsible for administering DOD 
criteria on air conditioning for the Navy. Therefore, 
most projects requiring multiple units in one facility 
are reviewed by NAVFAC. This is true regardless of the 
funding source (i.e., MILCON, Major Repair, Minor 
Construction, mission management funds and non- 
appropriated funds). 

Each project is evaluated on its merits without regard 
for precedence based on previously approved projects. 

Understanding DOD air conditioning policy may 
not help solve individual activity level problems, but it 
should make us aware that what first appears to be an 
insignificant installation really contributes to a problem 
which requires all our efforts to control. 
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SITUATION REPORT 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT PROGRAM, OPPORTUNITIES, 
FINANCING - NAVCOMPT and OSD have authorized Navy Industrial 
Fund (NIF) activities (PWCs) to finance a fast payback in- 
vestment program for tools and equipment costing between 
$1,000 and $100,000 out of the Navy Industrial Fund (NIF), 
provided all equipment submitted for consideration will 
increase productivity enough to capitalize the purchase 
price within a two year period. NAVFACENGCOM will review 
all submissions costing from $1,000 to $25,000 for approval. 
Equipment requests $25,000 up to $100,000 in cost will re- 
quire additional approval at the NAVCOMPT/OSD level. In 
order to recoup the acquisition cost of the equipment, work 
to be performed for the customers during the two year re- 
coupment period is normally based on predetermined rates 
or fixed price. For example, if a piece of equipment will 
result in reduction of two man-years, the estimated cost 
of the two men would be included in the fixed price job 
even though the job is costing less because of the usage 
of the newly acquired equipment. In this manner the retained 
earnings would be sufficiently increased to recover the 
original cost of the equipment. (NAVFAC Code 10) 








NATIONAL POLLUTANT DISCHARGE ELIMINATION 
SYSTEM (NPDES) - The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
has issued over 200 NPDES permits to naval activities for 
more than 870 wastewater discharges in accordance with PL 
92-500. As required by PL 92-500 (the 1972 Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act) and delineated by OPNAVINST 6240.3D, 
activity Commanding Officers are responsible for meeting 
wastewater pollutant limitations, compliance schedules, 
reporting deadlines, and other legal permit requirements. 
Increased EPA review/enforcement has resulted in numerous 
requests for additional technical data and the citing of 
"exceptions" from the monthly naval activity Discharge 
Monitoring Reports (DMRs). The most frequently noted 
"exceptions" pertain to extremely stringent discharge 
requirements or tight minimum-maximum ranges for chlorine 
residuals. Because permits are normally five year agree- 
ments between the naval activity and the regional EPA, 
Commanding Officers and/or Public Works Officers should 
maintain close involvement through the Naval Environmental 
Protection Support Service and the cognizant NAVFAC EFD. 

(NAVFAC Code 10) 


(Continued on page 24) 
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MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR INSPECTION PROGRAM 
FOR NAVY HOUSING - During FY76 the Naval Facilities Engineer- 
ing Command launched a comprehensive inspection program of 
the Navy's family housing assets to identify maintenance 
deficiencies in the areas of structural, mechanical, elec- 
trical, roads, streets, grounds and other supporting facilities. 
In excess of 1/2 million dollars were expended last year in 
support of this program. Approximately 11,400 housing units 
were inspected at selected activities. As a result of these 
inspections programmable maintenance/repair deficiencies, 
estimated to cost in the millions, were identified. Repair 
projects are being developed and submitted to higher au- 
thority as required. It is anticipated that funds will 
be available to accomplish repair projects at an estimated 
cost of about 20 million dollars during FY77. 


The program has enhanced Navy's credibility with 
OSD and the Congress in the areas of fund requirements to re- 
duce the family housing backlog of maintenance/repair deficiencies. 
Continuation of this comprehensive inspection program and expan- 
sion to include all Navy housing assets will further provide 
the basis for a sound supportable repair project program and 
increase the possibility of obtaining additional supporting funds. 


The Housing Management Centers (HMC) have funds. 
to support the program during FY77. This will become a con- 
tinuing requirement. NAVFAC has provided the HMCs with a proposed 
instruction which outlines the formal program. This will be 
finalized in the near future and the HMCs will make the report- 
ing format available to participating activities. Activity 
Public Works Officers are encouraged to ensure activity par- 
ticipation in the program, thus assisting the Naval Facilities 
Engineering Command in achieving its OSD assigned goal of 
reaching an acceptable level for the backlog of maintenance/ 
repair deficiencies for family housing by FY82. 

(NAVFAC Code 08) 


FACILITIES PROJECTS MANUAL TO BE REISSUED - 
Because of the large number of changes now pending, OPNAVINST 
11010.20C of 30 May 1974 is being completely rewritten. The 
new edition, which should be available in the Spring 1977 
timeframe, will cover all changes which are currently being 
implemented by messages and notices. A sample of the topics 
to be affected are revision to approval limitations for 
minor construction and urgent minor projects, additional 
limitations for urgent minor projects at RDT&E activities, 
additional limitations for projects affecting naval nuclear 
propulsion support facilities, clarification of the equip- 
ment installation section, incorporation of current pollution 
abatement directives and instructions, and a revision to the 
chapter on air conditioning. (NAVFAC Code 10) 
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Pollution 
Control 


Is the local air pollution control 
agency demanding an air source 
emission test at your activity? Do 
you need emission information so 
you can design an air pollution 
control device? 

The expertise and resources exist 
within the Navy system (see photos 
at right and below). Emission tests 
on boilers, incinerators and various 
industrial processes already have 
been conducted, and it is possible 
that general information is available 
without extensive testing. When 
testing is required, it can be 
scheduled according to the urgency 
of the situation. 

For assistance contact your 
Engineering Field Division or the 
Navy Environmental Support Office 
(NESO) at Port Hueneme, Calif., 
Autovon 360-4182. 

Tests conducted by NESO are 
fully funded. 
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Acidic Emissions 
Control 


Acidic emissions generally occur 
as ‘“‘acid vapor’ or ‘‘acid smut” 
which cause corrosion problems 
such as unusual loss of metal and 
structural integrity in air heaters, 
ducts and stacks. Also, acidic emis- 
sions show up as complaints and 
sometimes as lawsuits by neighbors, 
employees and regulatory agencies 
about damaged paint on cars and 
houses or ruined clothing, crops, 
or gardens. 

Acid smut formation is caused 
by the condensation of sulfuric acid 
in flue gases in the cooler sections 
of the boiler. The condensed acid 
combines with oil ash and soot 
which builds up on cooler surfaces 
and is blown out of the stack when 
temperatures and stack gas veloci- 
ties change, especially on load 
swings. 

One of the most effective ways 
to control ‘‘acid vapor’ and ‘‘acid 
smut’’ caused by SO, generation 
from fuel sulfur content is to operate 
at low levels of excess air, below 5%. 
To operate a boiler effectively on 
low excess air, vigilant maintenance 
and operation is vital, including: 
Oxygen analyzers, as necessary; 
burners which provide good oil 
atomization; combustion controls 
which are set accurately and able 
to respond quickly; very low air 
infiltration; air and fuel delivery 
systems which are well maintained 
and capable of balanced and pre- 
cise control; boiler ‘‘cold end”’ 
thoroughly washed during each 
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outage to minimize corrosion and 
the possibility of acidic stack fallout; 
and soot blowers which are properly 
located and well maintained. 

Proper boiler maintenance and 
operation with low excess air can 
compensate for higher fuel sulfur 
content. Proper boiler operation 
can be a more effective and less 
expensive way to control coid end 
acid problems than purchasing the 
more expensive low sulfur fuels. 
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Housecleaning At CHESDIV 


Chesapeake Division has made a 
concerted effort to upgrade work 
spaces using the talents and ener- 
gies of the CHESDIV employees. 
The work has been limited to 
“cleaning house,”’ improving func- 
tional arrangements and painting 
portable partitions and furniture. 
Individuals, using very little money 
and a lot of imagination, turned 
their once drab working quarters 
into an exotic area of plants and 
ornaments. 

By adding posters, plants, and 
wall decor items, painting waste 
baskets and filing cabinets, a pleas- 
ing and colorful work environment 
has been created. Through such 
personal involvement in the fix-up 
effort, office spirit and cohesiveness 
were improved. From these accom- 
plishments, the following guide is 
prepared. 


¢ Know the reasons for improve- 
ment. An effort to provide pleasing 
work spaces may be more moti- 
vating to the working persons than 
doing the work for image or because 
funds are short. 


¢ Analyze the people involved. 
Identify talent in the group; know 


Alternate Insecticides Save Fuel 


A prominent American entomolo- 
gist, L. O. Howard, found kerosene 
effective against larval mosquitoes 
and published his findings in 1892. 
Heating oils have since found favor 
as mosquito larvicides because of 
relatively low cost, ready avail- 
ability, and safety to other animal 
life, such as fish, birds and farm 
animals when used moderately. 


Heating oils are highly selective 
against mosquitoes. Except for 
Mansonia mosquitoes, which obtain 
air supplies from plant stems under- 
water, mosquito larvae (wrigglers) 
must get air from the atmosphere. 
There they come in contact with a 
surface film of oil toxic to them. 

Annual usage of fuel oil as a 
larvicide at LANTDIV naval shore 
activities exceeded 60,000 gallons 
in 1972 and nearly 120,000 gallons 
were used in mixtures with insecti- 
cides for mosquito and fly control 
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who is the group leader (not neces- 
sarily the organization leader). 


¢ Assign the responsibility of 
organizing and directing the effort 
to one person. 


* The leader should assign spe- 
cific items to each person. 


© Develop a long range plan spe- 
cific enough so all effort contributes 
to the goal. 


* Keep the work technically 
simple. Light painting, wall decor 
items and furniture improvement 
are all within the grasp of the 
average person. 


¢ Push-on, even though all do 
not participate. A successful effort 
will often motivate others. 


¢ Encourage after-hours effort. 
A personal sacrifice by the team 
lends something of value to their 
work. When they see their results; 
pride, unit togetherness, and a 
continued effort can result. 


© Show. top-level interest, buying 
pictures or furniture to complement 
the self help work, and by allowing 
some work to be done on company 
time. 


the same year. The amount used 
by the entire Navy is substantial; 
however, the oil can be saved for 
fuel usages, and this is obviously 
a time to save it. 

Fortunately, other larvicides are 
available which are selective against 
mosquitoes. Their cost will compare 
favorably with fuel oil considering 
they are generally longer lasting, 
will be applied less often thus 
reducing manhour requirements, 
and because fuel oil costs have risen 
disproportionately. The alternate 
insecticides are adequately safe 
when applied in accordance with 
label directions. No. 2 fuel oil has 
been used as a dilutant for insecti- 
cides used in fogs and aerosols but 
is non-essential for this purpose. 

Fuel oil is not required in modern 
ultra-low-volume (ULV) aerosol 
machines which generate extremely 
small liquid particles (about 58 





Hydroplaning occurs when a tire loses 
contact with pavement surface due to the 
build-up of water under pressure in the tire- 
ground contact area. In its responsibility for 
constructing and maintaining runways, 
NAVFAC can play a significant role to help 
reduce losses from aircraft hydroplaning. 
The ‘‘Mu-Meter’” (see photo above) 
measures runway friction coefficient and 
features a continuous recording graph; 
pilots can be alerted and corrective action 
can be taken when potential hydroplaning 
condition exists. The unit can be towed by 
any standard vehicle. It is in use by LANTDIV 
SOUTHDIV, and the Civil Engineering 
Laboratory. For additional information, 
contact M. P. Jones, Code 0451C, 
NAVFACHQ, Autovon 221-0308. 


Oil For Energy 


billion particles per fluid ounce). 
ULV units use ounces of insecticide 
mixtures where conventional foggers 
use gallons. These highly effective 
ULV aerosol generators disperse 
either an undiluted concentrated 
insecticide or else the diluting oil 
is used in very small quantities and 
is not fuel oil. 

Important advantages of ULV 
machines are that they improve con- 
trol results and reduce material 
costs by using about half as much 
insecticide and no fuel oil to do the 
job. Accordingly, the long useful 
service (82 years) of heating oils 
in mosquito control operations 
appears to be coming to a timely 
end. 


Additional information may be 
obtained from J. W. Eversole, 
Code 10A.2, LANTDIV, NAVFAC, 
Autovon 690-7121. 
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A Sandbox for Everyone 














AWARD-WINNING San Castle (below) is a 
model of the Naval Postgraduate School's 
main building, Herrmann Hall. The award 
was for Outstanding Design and Construc- 
tion in the Advanced Sand Box Category. 
One of the team members is shown at work 
on the model (above). 





By BETTY CURRY 
Assistant Public Affairs Officer 
Naval Postgraduate School 


* Monterey, Calif. 
Fifteen civil engineers and 
architects from the Naval 
Postgraduate School (NPS) 
distinguished themselves in an 
unusual architectural field: they 
won one of the top awards in the 
1976 Great Sand Castle Contest of 
Carmel, Calif., held on Carmel 
Beach. 


The scale model of NPS’s main 
building, Herrmann Hall, won a 
plaque in the contest’s ‘advanced 
sandbox”’ category. It was one of 
220 entries in the American Insti- 
tute of Architects (AIA)-sponsored 
contest, which attracts an estimated 
10,000 people to Carmel Beach 
annually. 

Thirteen of the sandboxers were 
NPS financial management 
students; two were from the school’s 
Public Works Department, includ- 
ing the department head, CDR John 
Totten, CEC, USN, who thought of 
the project. 

Chief architect of the work was 
LCDR Bruce Geibel, CEC, USN, 
a real-life architect as well. The 
construction, he explained, was not 
an average, amateur hit-or-miss 
sand castle. It was planned by 
Geibel’s carefully prepared scale 
drawings and site plans and 
executed by a professional team 


- 


Fad 


augmented by a large company of 
wives and children who turned out 
for the fun. Tools ranged from snow 
shovels to paring knives. 

“We started with the roof — one 
of the few times an engineer or 
architect will ever build anything 
from the top down,’ Geibel said. 
The work came off without any 
appreciable hitches. 

The award-winning “‘castle,” four 
and a half feet high and about ten 
feet square, required four hours 
to build — two for piling up the 
sand and two for the actual shaping. 
The final product even included 
accurate landscaping, done with 
twigs and foliage collected around 
the beach. The only non-beach 
material, Geibel said, was the cap 
of a wide-mouth thermos used to 
simulate a fountain. 


When the judging was all over, 
the teammates’ children — ranging 
in age from 2 to 16 — had a special 
assignment: leveling the ‘‘castle,”’ 
which Geibel said they did with 
gusto in about 35 seconds. Did that 
hurt at all to watch? 

“Not reaily,’’ Geibel said. ““The 
tide would have gotten it anyhow.” 
He added that since the contest was 
sponsored by the AIA’s Monterey 
Bay Chapter, the award constituted 
a kind of professional recognition. 
This was the group’s first sand 
work, he said, and plans are already 
afoot for next year’s entry — a 
better, if not bigger, NPS model. 
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Bethesda: 


By R. C. CAHOON 
Director of Construction 
OICC Bethesda 
* Bethesda, Md. 

On September 21, 1972, Public 
Law 92-426 was enacted by the 
Congress of the United States. This 
law authorized the establishment of 
the Uniformed Services University 
of the Health Sciences (USUHS) to 
be located within 25 miles of the 
District of Columbia and at a site to 
be selected by the Secretary of 
Defense. The statute also specifi- 
cally stated that “it be so organized 
as to graduate not less than 100 
medical students annually, with the 
first class graduating not later 
than 10 years after the date of 
enactment.” 

The National Naval Medical 
Center (NNMC) at Bethesda, Md., 
was selected as the site for the 
USUHS and the Naval Facilities 
Engineering Command was 
designated as the design and 
construction agent. With the 
projects already planned for the 
modernization of the NNMC, the 
addition of the USUHS construction 
program brought the estimated 
total to between 300 and 400 million 
dollars. 

To begin the monumental task of 
organizing and planning for the 
construction of these facilities, a 
program coordination office (PC-7) 
was established at NAVFAC Head- 
quarters in January, 1974, with the 
provision that it be disestablished 
when an independent OICC organ- 
ization was established. 

Beginning with one man, CDR 
E. W. McLaughlin, a nucleus of 
planners, programmers, designers 
and construction people were 
assembled, and on June 14, 1974, 
this organization became the 
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OICC/Bethesda with CAPT C. C. 
Myers, Jr., at the helm. 


From the inception it was 
apparent that time would not 
permit the normal orderly pro- 
gression of planning, programming, 
designing and construction. Many 
responsibilities had to be performed 
prior to the start of any construc- 
tion, and most of them had to be 
performed simultaneously. These 
included: comprehensive master 
plans for USUHS/NNMC facilities, 
university space program studies, 
environmental impact statement 
and hearings, engineering studies, 
design/construct scheduling 
studies, concept development for 
both USUHS and NNMC, and final 
designs of approved FY7S projects. 

To control this dynamic program, 
a road map or plan-of-attack was 
needed, so a program execution 
plan was developed. This plan listed 
schedules, goals and objectives for 
each effort that was required and 
also gave the OICC a yardstick to 
measure progress. The plan further 
included projected staffing and 
WIP as well as projections on 
operating expenses and Z-planning 
fund requirements. It became an 
overall operational bible for the 
OICC organization. 

To assist the OICC in the 
engineering and planning efforts 
required, a single A-E firm was 
selected. This was the joint venture 
firm of Ellerbe/Dalton, Dalton, 
Little and Newport who established 
a local office in Rockville, Md. 

Because of the size and com- 
plexity of the new project, coupled 
with the necessity to keep the 
existing hospital in full operation, it 
appeared at first to be an almost 
insurmountable problem. Planning 
functions, environmental impact 


DRAWINGS — Left is an artists concept of the Uniformed Services University 
of Health Sciences. Above is the new 500-bed nursing center. Old center is in 


On The Way Up 


statement approval, plus approval 
from the National Capital Planning 
Commission all were accomplished 
with actual construction started 
during the spring of 1975S. 


Traditional management proce- 
dures were evaluated and found to 
be too time consuming. The entire 
planning process had to be 
integrated to meet tight deadlines. 

Then, things began to move. 
When road blocks were reached, 
decisions were made on the best 
information available at the time. 
Occasionally tradeoffs were 
necessary but the overall time 
schedule was held. 


As planning efforts began to take 
shape, designs were able to start on 
individual construction packages. 
However once again, a planning 
guide was necessary but in greater 
detail than the overall program 
execution plan provided. Now it was 
necessary to look at the total 
construction picture. Fiscal year 
funding programs had to be 
balanced against critical completion 
dates as well as preferred construc- 
tion sequencing. 

To look at all possibilities and 
arrive at the best possible plan while 
taking into consideration all known 
constraints, an executive manage- 
ment network was developed as a 
part of the program execution plan. 
This was a CPM type network which 
showed both the design and con- 
struction phases of each project as 
well as all constraints and inter- 
dependencies. Congressional 
authorization and the availability of 
funds was also cranked into this 
network and in many cases turned 
out to be a major constraint. 

In the development of this 
executive network many items which 
affect construction durations had to 
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be considered. These included such 
things as the availability of labor 
and materials, long lead items, 
other construction in the area, time 
of planned award (weather) and the 
relocation of hospital functions. 

To assure consideration of all 
factors, a subnet for each project on 
the executive management network 
was developed. Each subnet also 
included an extensive narrative 
which explained in detail the 
rationale used in arriving at the 
given construction duration. 


Once the subnets were developed 
and all information was put on the 
executive network, the total program 
was analyzed. Utilizing NAVFAC’s 
relatively new construction manage- 
ment technique (CMT) program, 
information from the executive 
network was fed into the FACSO 
computer which reproduced the 
information in a variety of report 
formats suitable for study and 
management. 


Critical paths became apparent 
as well as effects on the total 
program caused by individual 
project changes. Based on these 
reports, construction packaging 
and total program execution was 
optimized. 

Through the use of these planning 
and management tools, the OICC 
was able to compress schedules, 
while still accomplishing necessary 
tasks, and award the first five 
construction projects during the 
spring of 1975. 

The use of these management 
tools did not stop at the construction 
contract award. Each specification 
contains the requirements for a 
contractor prepared cost loaded 
construction network, which is fed 
into the FACSO computer through 
a remote job entry terminal. 


In addition to the normal CPM 
type reports which are produced for 
each job, the computer, utilizing 
the CMT software, also produces 
invoices and vouchers for contractor 
payment and multi-project com- 
bined top management reports. In 
this way the OICC is able to keep a 
finger on work progress without 
being overwhelmed by all of the 
individual job reports. 

With such a large construction 
program beginning to take shape, it 
was natural for the major emphasis 
to switch from the drawing board to 
the field. Along with this switch 
WINTER 1976 


in emphasis went the need for 
current information. 

To assure that the ROICC and his 
staff always had access to the latest 
information available on all jobs, 
the OICC had a remote job entry 
terminal, tied directly to the FASCO 
computer, installed in the ROICC 
office. This arrangement not only 
allows quick turnaround for up- 
dated reports but also provides 
construction contractor access to the 


computer, through a government 
operator, to obtain interim machine 
runs for his own management 
purposes. 

Through the use of the techniques 
available and hard work, the OICC 
Bethesda has established the fact 
that “‘it can be done.” 


And as construction progresses, 
there is every indication that both 
hospital and university facilities will 
be delivered on schedule. 


BETHESDA — Top photo is the National Naval Medical Center as it looks today. Visible in the 
background is work in progress on the Uniformed Services University of Health Sciences. 
Lower photo shows construction to date on the new university. 
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